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By analyzing the survey responses of almost 600 fifth 
and sixth graders, this study points to existing 
discrepancies between what most public librarians consider a 
young adult and what the youths consider themselves. 
Building on past research in the field of education, the 
author points out that schools have done much to examine the 
phenomena of early adolescence and, as a result, have in many 
cases changed the structure and content of their fifth and 
sixth grades to meet their particular - and changing - needs. 
Parallel research in the field of public libraries shows no 
such suggested changes and the results of this study go on to 
suggest that perhaps some are needed. According to these 
survey results, more than 80 percent of the students said 
they would prefer to use the Young Adult room in a public 
library, even though that department does not usually cater 
to patrons under thirteen years of age. These 10 through 12- 
year-olds went on to list the most recent titles they hcxd 
checked out for pleasure and nearly half of those ended up 
being classified into a department 'older" than the one 
into which these youths are thought to fit. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Over the past few decades, much research in the field of 
education has focused on the ever-changing developmental 
needs of the pre-adolescent . Called "neither child nor 
adolescent but rather someone in transition between these two 
more stable conditions," 1 these youngsters have served as 
catalysts to a "major innovation in American education" 2 - 
the middle school. And, faced with today's complex society, 
these students - and their schools - are still changing. 

While not quite in junior high but almost out of 
grammar school, students in this quandry of middle childhood 
ere perhaps the most demanding group any institution - 
including a library - can hope to serve. If their needs can 
be considered a reflection of the intensive changes they are 
undergoing then they are indeed formidable, including as they 
do "the dramatic conjunction of rapid biological, social, 
emotional and cognitive changes." 3 While some might argue 
that these challenges are not new and have been facing youths 
for centuries, others would point to expert claims that those 
grappling with them today are younger than ever before. 



Indeed, "records indicate that the onset of puberty has 
occurred four months earlier every decade since 1940." 4 What 
that can mean, then, is that "biologically, today's young 
adolescents are approximately two years in advance of the 
young people for whom the first junior high schools in 
America were established." 5 

Library professionals, too, have noted that differences 
exist in younger patrons being served today and mention of it 
can be found within the literature. In 1989, noted 
commentator Audrey B. Eaglen stated that youth services 
librarians need to "recognize and accept that the world in 
which today's young people are lining is a different one 
from that in which we grew up." 6 

Across the nation, educators are beginning to respond 
to these changes not only by enhancing the middle schools 
already in existence (commonly sixth through eighth grade 
centers) but also by creating a new setting to provide even 
earlier preparation-the upper elementary school for fifth and 
sixth graders. No matter what they are called, though, all 
of these schools have but one purpose - to help the early 
adolescent through a very difficult time. 

As one district committee reported in arguments to open 
such a school, "The Carnegie Council for Adolescent 
Development s* utes that 'middle grade schools, junior hitfh, 
intermediate and middle schools - are potentially society's 
most powerful force to recapture millions of youth adrift, 
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and help every young person thrive during early 
adolescence . " 7 

Just as contemporary educators have studied, pondered 
and acted upon these dynamic phenomenon in the lives of the 
children they serve, perhaps librarians should also take on 
the task of considering whether they have kept up with the 
times or need perhaps to re-evaluate what they have to offer 
this newly sophisticated group of patrons. The Carnegie 
Council's Task Force on Education of Young Adolescents shared 
this view. 

"The early adolescent years are crucial in determining 
the future success or failure of millions of American youth," 
it explained. "We call upon youth-serving and community 
organizations, many with significant experience in working 
with young adolescents, to develop or strengthen their 
partnerships with middle grade schoo'. j." 8 

Explains one youth services librarian, in most present- 
day facilities, "libraries and their librarians use the 
term 'young adult' in order to be able to Plan, budget 
and evaluate services for a specific age group, usually 
based on the configuration of their local schools. This 
has left our specialty with a bewildering service range 
that spans ages from 10 to 21." e 

Many problems exist with such a library system, just 
as they existed within the schools and eventually 
resulted in the re-configurations being implemented 
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today. For one thing, it "fails to contend with the 
complex, sensitive issues surrounding the fact that age 
and developmental realities do not always match. "10 

The results reported herein will hopefully open the door 
to improvements in existing guidelines for libraries serving 
early adolescents so that these inequities, if they exist, 
can be better met. While it cannot answer all the questions 
needed before major changes can take place, it will hopefully 
answer at least one - whether change in the library is needed 
at all. 

While individual age limitations vary for departments in 
libraries overall, juvenile boundaries are generally 
considered to include children up to twelve or 
thirteen-years-of-age , while young adult departments tend to 
focus their attentions on those from about thirteen to 
seventeen or eighteen years old. 

In actuality, this structure is also in conflict with 
the generalizations made about young adult services by the 
American Library Association. In a statement that supports 
the overall theme of this project, the ALA explained that 
"since one of the main purposes of young adult services must 
be to enable young people to cross the bridge between 
children's library services and the adult library, these 
services must cater to some young people who begin to feel 
uneasy or dissatisfied with the service offered by the 
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children's library at the age of 11 or \2 and to others who 
still need this support at the age of 17 or 18. 

"It is at some point between 11 and 18," the report 
continued, that "young people move from childhood to 
adulthood (where) the physiological changes of puberty 
are accompanied by changes in attitudes, in interests and 
in relation to others. .. Services zo young adults must 
take account of these changes, as well as serve to 
encourage young people to go on using library services at 
a period when they might otherwise drift away from the 
library, perhaps because they feel they are too old for 
the children's library but at the same time are 
overwhelmed by the resources of the adult collection. " X1 

Historically, though, whether by design to control 
access to particular parts of a collection or by accident, 
actual age distinctions for young adult departments have 
rarely reflected this ALA opinion. 

For example, in the Cuyahoga County Public Library 
system, which will be a part of this study, age parameters 
for the YA department are currently 13 to 17 years-of-age , 12 
even though a recent survey of its yoanger patrons indicated 
that "more than half" 13 thought 11 js actually the age that 
young adulthood begins. 
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II. OBJECTIVES 

What this study will do is examine, by looking at one 
particular school district and the public library system that 
serves it, whether historical boundaries still accurately 
reflect library use by this age group. 

Survey data will be analyzed in an attempt to answer 
several basic research questions: 

1. Are pre and/or early adolescent 10 to 12-year- 
olds checking out material considered by the public 
library that buys it to fit into the juvenile or young 
adult category? 

2. Given a preference, would these youths, by 
choice, prefer to use the children's or young adult's 
room in a public library? And, 

3. r>^ any of these figures fluctuate based on age, 
sex or grade and, if so, is there any reason to change 
or implement policy to respond to any or all of these 
phenomenon? 

Once a library decides what age level distinctions will 
exist between its various departments, several consequences 
are bound to result. Staff size, physical size (ie. floor 
space) and collection and service budgets are just some of 
the resultant policies these divisions are ultimately 
responsible for. 

If the results of this study indicate that the 10 to 12- 
year-olds surveyed are actually using a department different 
from the one it has been assumed they were using, then 
perhaps some of those more specific questions of internal 
design will need to be addressed. 

It will be the objective of this study to take one 
focused look at a group of youths in the pre-adolescent years 
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and gain some insight into what level of library service 
would best suit their modern needs. Do they still, as 
librarians have thought for so long, consider themselves 
juveniles? Or have time, their schools and a more complex 
world changed them in such a way that libraries, too, will 
have to change to keep up. 

In other words, are young adults getting younger? 

III. LITERATURE REVIEW 
Much research has been done, as stated earlier, to 
examine the changes pre-adolescents go through and how 
children facing those changes today differ from their 
counterparts of ten or twenty years ago. While pointing 
overwhelmingly to the added stress and pressures these 
youngsters face and must overcome, available research 
heartily chronicles and applauds the changes undertaken so 
far by the schools to be of help. The goal of these 
services, it would seem, is "better articulation. .. or 
transition or bridging (and) to provide for better 
continuity" 14 for children as they grow. 

What is harder to find is research supporting the notion 
that libraries are attempting to do the same thing. 
Libraries are, it should be argued, always looking at ways to 
improve divisional services as they currently exist. Many 
studies, like Whimbey's "A 15th Grade Reading Level for High 
School Seniors?" 16 have been published on how better to serve 
children in regards to specific areas like computer sciences, 
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booktalks and reading. 

Individually, librarians like Baskin, Carter and Harris 
in "The Search for Value'*: Young Adults and the Literay 
Experience," 16 have conducted and analyzed research on 
educational change, learning readiness and socialization for 
this age group. But, it would seem, few of their results 
have called for any structural changes to the distinctions 
between age levels. 

In one 1983 report of such a study, Margaret Harding 
investigated the reasons for what she called "the 
apparent loss of interest of seventh graders in the 
public library." 17. Through a survey of her own, Harding 
attempted to uncover specific reasons for this apparent 
loss of interest but came up with only a few specific 
suggestions for changing the services - not the divisions 
themselves. 

She did report, however, that at least one possible 
explanation for the dissatisfaction was that "the 
collection of materials (for the sixth and seventh 
graders) was housed with the 'little kids' books. 

"Young adults of this early age range have a number 
of problems to deal with, " she continued. "One of them 
is a wariness of adults. Another is the fear of being 
thought kiddish." 18 

What librarians should be asking themselves, perhaps, 
based on the possibility that problems like these exist, is 
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no matter how intent their juvenile departments try to be in 
providing materials and services to help these youths bridge 
gaps outside of school, what good can they be doing if the 
students are not using the materials at all? And, if these 
patrons do consider themselves too old to use the "children's 
room" and tend to seek materials instead from the young 
adult collection, how prepared is that facet of the staff to 
serve these younger needs? 

And, worse yet, if these pre-teens are indeed wandering 
into the young adult areas in search of materials, what are 
they finding... or not finding and how will that affect their 
views of libraries in the future? 

That a group of patrons exists with needs that seem to 
fall in between established boundaries seems impossible to 
question, based on research to be further described in this 
project. Whether or not libraries today are equipped to 
deal with them is what will hopefully become known. 

In Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for the 21st, 
Century . The Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 
presented a plea that public organizations like libraries 
begin doing their part to help these novice and 
impressionable youths through a difficult time in their 
development . 

"Youth-serving agencies can become partners in a 
broader system of youth development, and can assume 
responsibility for key elements of a transformed school 
program. These agencies and organizations can develop 
programs aimed specifically at attracting young people 
from middle grade schools after school, on weekends, and 
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during the summer, when young adolescents are full of 
energy and may be most vulnerable to the negative 
pressures of peers or to undesirable adult 
influences. " ie 

This research will hopefully form a fo- ndation for the 
establishment of just those kinds of services to early 
adolescents via public libraries. By examining what ten to 
twelve-year-old fifth and sixth graders both actually read 
and would choose to read if given the option, it will 
hopefully substantiate the assumption that, as far as this 
group of patrons is concerned, a blend of juvenile and young 
adult services might just be the "middle school" that public 
libraries need. 

IV. METHODOLOGY 

In order to collect the data necessary to answer these 
research questions, this study surveyed (see Appendix A) the 
approximately 600 fifth and sixth graders at Greenview 
Upper Elementary School in South Euclid, Ohio. 

Greenview, a part of the South Euclid-Lyndhurst City 
School District, has an enrollment of 602 students, according 
to the QKD Stfltft-b y-State School Guide 1990-1991: Ohio . 
Enrollment districtwide is 4,101 students from kindergarten 
through grade 12. The district operates with a budget of 
slightly more than $24 million and has a per-student 
expenditure of almost $6,000. 2C > Based on a perfect 100 (of 
a possible 1 to 100) Effective Schools Index Score, which is 
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computed through an evaluative, statistical profile, 
the system overall earned an 86. 21 Opened in the 
1990-91 school year, Greenview is operated as a center 
exclusively for fifth and sixth graders. 22 

The questionnaire the Greenview students filled out 
included several specially designed aspects. Birthdate was 
included to determine each respondent's exact age since, for 
one reason or another, it is possible to have a fifth or 
sixth grader who is older than 11 or younger than 10. 

In order to make certain the titles listed (and their 
corresponding age levels) were selected by personal choice 
and not due to homework needs, it was decided to romind the 
students not to include materials that were a required part 
of a particular school assignment. 

The author's name was requested in case the title alone 
seemed unclear and the data, therefore, was rendered useless. 
It was thought that, might the author's name be provided, 
more direct matches could be found in the library's catalog. 
The sex and grade of the respondent were also requested since 
it was decided that comparing the data based on these groups 
might provide an interesting way of gauging which young 
adults are changing faster. 

Finally, the students were asked to choose either a 
juvenile or young adult room as the one in which they would 
most enjoy browsing in a public library. It was decided 
that, quite possibly, many students who would actually prefer 
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to use young adult materials simply do not because they think 
they should not. This question was designed to circumvent 
that assumption, see if it exis.ts, and pinpoint directly 
which collection would be preferred. 

Permission to conduct this survey was given by a 
representative of The South Euclid-Lyndhurst City School 
District (see Appendix B) and by Ms. Gayle Brun, librarian at 
Greenview (see Appendix C), who assisted in facilitating the 
research. During a three-week period in December of 1990, 
Ms. Brun administered the questionnaire to each of the. 
Greenview classes as they passed through her library. 
Reading from a script to each class (see Appendix D), she 
gave each student the opportunity to refuse to participate. 

Several possible limitations or problems existed that 
might end up affecting the outcome of this study. In one, 
students might simply not be able to remember the title of 
the last book they checked out of a public library or maybe 
they do not go to a public library at all. Other students 
might copy answers from their friends' papers so as to seem 
to be "the same." Two steps were taken to try to control 
these influences. 

To control for the first, a very large sample size 
was used that hopefully allowed for an accurate picture of 
the age group. To control for the second, the Greenview 
librarian was asked to circulate the questionnaires in the 
same manner for each class, with very little "fanfare" before 
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hand and by preparing the students by reading the exact same 
script to each class. Hopefully, this low-key approach made 
the study seem all that much more inocuous and therefore 
discouraged foul play on the part of the respondents. 

Another pre-existing condition that affected the way the 
data was analyzed was that, quite often and certainly in the 
case of the CCPL catalog, young adult titles overlap and are 
sometimes cross-cataloged with either juvenile or adult 
collections as well. In order to more faithfully illustrate 
how many titles outside of the juvenile collection were being 
used by this patron group, an additional analysis was made 
whereby all the juvenile-young adult (J/YA), young adult (YA) 
and adult-young adult (A/YA) titles were totaled, to allow 
one to see just how many (or how large a percentage) of books 
outside of the "strictly juvenile" reading area were actually 
being used. 

In order to check the questionnaire for content 
validity, it was discussed with or read by several 
specialists with experience in either education or library 
science or both. They included: Steve Franko, South Euclid- 
Lyndhurst Board of Education Director of Staff Development 
and Human Resources; James Makee, Greenview principal; Gayle 
Brun, Greenview Librarian; Jean Hanson, South Euclid - 
Lyndhurst Public Library (CCPL) Manager of Children's 
Services; and Patrick Jones, Mayfield Regional Library (CCPL) 
Regional Manager of Young Adult Services. 
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Since Greenview is surrounded by branches of The 
Cuyahoga County Public Library System, the resulting titles 
were compared with the CCPL catalog and the specific age 
department responsible for purchasing and displaying the item 
was recorded. A system with 27 branches that services more 
than 160,000 patrons in one of Ohio's moBt populous counties, 
CCPL operates with a total budget of just over $26 million. 23 

Five possible categories, which will be further 
explained later, were created to represent each title 
provided by the respondents. The titles were found to be 
either Juvenile (J), Juvenile/Young Adult (J/YA), Young Adult 
(YA), Young Adult/Adult (YA/A) or Adult (A). 

Students were alt?o asked to state a preference for their 
favorite area of the library (children's or young adult's 
room) and these results were also tallied and percentages 
computed. No special explanation was offered as to what 
makes up a young adult's room or a children's room and it 
should be understood that, in answering thi3 question, 
students could have been referring to a number of different 
branches that surround the Greenview area, each with their 
own physical set-up and each different in the way it 
separates the different age levels. 

Once the surveys had been completed by the students, 
they were collected and, individually, examined against the 
CCPL catalog. A chart was designed with columns for each 
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of the possible age designations (J, J/YA, YA, YA/A and A) 
and hashmarks were made, one for each response, in the column 
appropriate to each answer. These marks were then tabulated 
and the resulting percentages calculated. 

For the second question regarding room preference, 
another chart was designed with Children's Room listed on 
one side and Young Adult's Room on the other. Again, 
hashmarks were made to count each of the responses and 
then tabulation took place. 

Finally, for etch of these questions, a count was also 
taken of responses based on sex, grade and age. 

As was mentioned earlier, in some instances, individual 
titles were placed into more than one age category. That is 
to say, while some branches might have ordered a book for 
their juvenile collection, others might have added the same 
book to their young adult collection. In these cases, the 
book was tabulated in the J/YA category. In other cases, all 
holdings but one or two systemwide were assigned to a 
specific category. It was decided that, if the exceptional 
listings numbered two or less, then the primary category used 
was accepted. If the number was three or more, the book 
was cross-categorized. 

Also, for purposes of compiling the bibliography of 
titles selected (see Appendix F), the most recent hardback 
edition was used to provide information on the publisher, 
location and date of publication. 
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V. RESULTS 

Several factors concerning the manner in which this data 
was analyzed need to be pointed out at this time. As was 
explained earlier, in order to classify each title as 
belonging to either J, J/YA, YA, YA/A or A collections, the 
information provided by the students on the questionnaires 
was checked against the holdings listed in the CCPL catalog. 

Another reason for selecting the most recent edition 
when extra editions were found, was because it would probably 
be the most likely to have recently been on the shelf and 
"found" by the patron. Also, the department to which it was 
assigned would more closely reflect the "current" views of 
the system. (For example, a book like Stephen King's 
Christine , which would probably have been originally 
cataloged as part of an adult collection, would today and in 
later editions very likely be included in YA. ) Finally, it 
was also decided that this policy would provide the best 
consistency for the purposes of the study. 

For many of the titles, multiple copies of the most 
recent edition were owned (in many cases more than 100!) and, 
in these cases, the researcher checked each copy's 
designation to make sure there was a concensus. A consensus 
was considered to exist, as was said earlier, if all but two 
listings or less were the same. An important advantage of 
this system was that it provided more of a county-wide accord 
on classification. 
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An overall review of the data shows clearly that 
perhaps the most startling and indisputable conclusion to be 
drawn concerns whether these youths would prefer to use the 
children's or young adult's room in a public library (see 
Table 1). As the figures clearly show, there is no mistaking 
the fact that, while the titles they were actually selecting 
were largely from the juvenile collection, the area the 
students would have preferred to be using was the young 
adult's room. More will be offered later in an effort to 
explain this phenomena. 

Table 1. —Survey Totals Overall (Percentages rounded off) 



I. DEPARTMENT PREFERENCE 483 

Children's Room 59 12.2 

Young Adult's Room 424 87.8 

II. TITLES SELECTED 270 

Juvenile (J) 165 61.1 

Juvenile/Young Adult (J/YA) 34 12.6 

Young Adult (YA) 49 18.1 

Young Adult/Adult (YA/A) 7 2.6 

Adult (A) 15 5.6 

I I I. TITLES COLLAPSED BY GENERALITY 

Juvenile (J) 165 61.1 
Non- Juvenile (J/YA. YA. YA/A. IQh 38^,9 

Overall, 483 responses were received concerning room 

preference. Later, when this figure is analyzed by category, 

it will be seen that not all questions were answered in 

regards to describing who exactly made these choices. That 

is to say, some students provided their age, sex and grade, 

as well as indicating which room they'd rather use. Others 

offered some but not all of that data. In reflecting these 

omissions, the "N" number will change in the results to come. 
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By a difference of more than 65%, the Greenview students 
chose the young adult's room over the children's room and, 
yet, more than half of those indicating a YA preference most 
recently selected a juvenile title from their public library. 
Although the "non-juvenile" titles were aptly represented by 
almost 40% of the students, they still clearly are reading 
more on their "accepted" age level than above it. Why might 
this be? Several possible explanations come to mind. 

First of all, it is possible that, although they wish 
they could use the young adult's room in their neighborhood 
libraries, some students might feel that they are not allowed 
to. Due to the structure of visits from the public 
librarians into the schools, perhaps mention is not being 
made of the services and collection available to the fifth 
and sixth graders in the young adult's area. This could be 
either because the library does not feel they belong there or 
perhaps simply does not realize they might like to. 

Another argument some might make is that, although so 
many students SAY they would like to be reading young adult 
material, it is simply too far beyond them and uo they opt to 
check out material more suited to their reading levels and 
aptitudes. Much could be made of both of these arguments and 
probably many more added in an attempt to explain the results 
of this study. 

But, while those arguments might be worthwhile in 
further examining these discrepancies, perhaps it would help 
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to take a closer look at these results and see if? perhaps, 
some answers might lie in differences between the ages, sex 
and grades of the Greenview respondents. 

Book Categories Selected 

Looking first at the categories into which the selected 
books fit, it is clear to see that irregardleas of the age, 
sex or grade of the respondent, almost the same percentages 
exist of juvenile titles selected versus non-juvenile (which 
are all titles that were not from the children's department ¥ 
whether they were juvenile/young adult, strictly young adult, 
young adult/adult crossovers or adult titles.) 

By age, more juvenile titles were selected than non- 
juvenile in every age range. The group checking out the 

What Are They Reading? 

Breakdown by Age 




JAA 10.7X 

Figure I. 10 -year -olds' Selections 
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most children's books out was the 10-year-olds (see Fig. 1). 
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The 11-year-olds checked out the least (see Fig. 2) and 
the 12-year-olds fell in between (see Fig. 3). 




YA 22.0% 

Figure 2. 11 -year-olds' Selections 
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YA/A 
2.3X 



YA 
1.9X 



J/YA 
81.4* 

Figure 3. 12 -year-olds' Selections 
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Interestingly, more children took out books that were 
strictly considered to be Young Adult than those that were 
crossover between the two departments (J/YA). 

Overall, the figures for each age group very closely 
matched the group overall. Where, within the total group, 
61.1 percent chose so-called children's books, 67 percent o 
the 10-year-olds selected them, and 59.3 percent of the 11- 
year-olds and 64.3 percent of the 12-year-olds did so as 
well. 

There was also very little difference in the responses 
of the boys and the girls. Only slightly more juvenile 
titles were selected by girls than by boys (see Fig. 4 and 
Fig. 5). Again staying very close to the total group 
breakdowns, with boys choosing 65.4% J and girls 56%. 



Breakdown by Sex 
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The only real difference in this category seemed to 
affect the books that were considered to be much older, that 
1b either a cross between young adult and adult or strictly 
adul';. In those ai*eas, the boys chose more titles, 6% to 
.6% in the YA/A area and 8.6% to 3.3% in the adult area. 

By grade, the figures were even closer to each other and 
to the overall totals (see Fig. 6 and Fig. 7). Juvenile 
titles again only slightly edged out non-juvenile books by a 
margin of 64% to 59.5%. 



Breakdown by Grade 




Fig. 6. Grade 5(n=150) Fig. 7. Grade 6(n=116) 



It was interesting in the case of this particular 
question to look not only at how much of the total was 
represented by each of the categories but also at what the 
breakdown of juvenile vs. non-juvenile titles was. Most 
figures were very close. Ten-year-olds chose 67% J and 
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33% non-J. Eleven-year-olds chose 59.3% J and 40.6% non-J 
and 12 —year— olds chose 64.3% J and 35.6% non— J. The girls 
chose 65.4% J and 34.6% non-J to the boys 56% J and 43.9% 
non-J. Similarly, the fifth and sixth graders were also very 
close (64% J to 59.5% J, respectively.) (See Fig. B). 



It's a Children's Book or It's Not 

Juvenile vs. Non-Juvenile 



Parent 




10-7Ma-oldll-}Mr-«idl»-rMr--»M 0M§ tor* Qndw* Bzih Qrada 

Fig. 8. Title categories collapsed 
■I JuvmUttlUM E!3 Ron-JuMBlU THIm 



Department Preferences Listed 

As was the case with the categories of books that the 
respondents listed, there was not much of a deviation in 
responses for preferences concerning favorite areas in the 
public library. 

This question, by far, showed the clearest results in 
terms of what this age group wanted, if not what they were 
actually getting. 
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Overall, the split (clearly in favor of the Young 
Adult area) was 87.8% to 12.2%. Broken down by age, sex and 
grade, the gulf was very much the same. 

By age, the 10 and 11-year-olds were very closely 
matched in their responses to the question of department 
preference (see Fig. 9). While the 10-year-olds chose 

Where Would They Rather Be? 

Children's vs. Young Adult's Rooms 

ptrctnt 













HE 
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Ctrfldraft Rooci fount AduHt Room 

Fig. 9. Room Preferences by Age 

■I 10-FMT-oMa (u-lM) ESS U-iwr-oldi (fi-ttt) E3 U-jic-oldi (n-M) 
PvrocoUfM rouodod 



YA by 86.7% and J by 13.2%, the 11 and 12-year-olds followed 
suit with 86% YA to 14% J and 91.7% YA to 8.3% J, 
respectively. 

The boys and girls in the group were actually the 
closest in this matter, with their answers also very closely 
matching the outcome overall (see Fig. 10). Perhaps the only 
surprise here - or at least deviation from previous choices - 
was that more girls than boys (88.8% to 86.9%) chose YA. 
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According to the results, the girls preferred the 
children's room the least, 11.2% to 13.1% for the boys, but 
the difference between the groups was minor. Perhaps one 
explanation for this was provided by the large number of 
"series" books, like Sweet Valley High, which were very well 
represented in the listings and are usually found only in a 
young adult department. Due to the incredible popularity of 
these books, many students might be introduced to the YA 
collection as a whole. 




By grade, the numbers were almost the same as they were 
by sex (see Fig. 11). The sixth graders were the ones who 
least preferred the children's room (10.2% to 13.9%), which 
was probably to be expected since they are often the oldest. 
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Even at 10, though, they still did not seem to want to 
use the children's room. 



While many different arguments can be made as to "why" 
these youths feel so strongly about not wanting to use a 
library's children's room, only one thing really matters in 
the end - it IS their choice. If librarians, in striving to 
protect the established parameters of their areas, seek only 
to discount results such as these rather than face change 
and, perhaps, the surrendering of a piece of their audience, 
those patrons they are fighting over may simply leave and not 
come back. 

Some professionals argue that choices like the ones 
illustrated in this study are not a direct reflection of 




Cbildrtn'i Room Young Adult'i Room 

Fig. II. Room Preferences by Grade 
■H 6th QradM-t (n-336) ^ 6th Cradora (n-244) 



VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 



higher reading levels and maturation but dust a chance for 
the kids to .look and feel older. Why they feel this is not a 
good enough reason remains a mystery to many of their 
colleagues, who think any reason that might result in more 
young people using the library would be just. 

So, whether they want to come in to read "harder" books 
or oust to feel better about themselves and the fact that 
they are getting older, it would seem that, by giving them 
what they want, a larger number of pre-teens might end up 
being attracted to and using the library. Conversely, if the 
preferences of these youth are ignored, they might end up as 
patrons lost - from both rooms - for quite a whi 

An argument might be made that, even though a majority 
of the students surveyed said they would like young adult 
materials, roughly half of them are actually checking out 
Juvenile works - dust as librarians had reasoned they would. 
However, as was also stated earlier, they may be doing this 
only because they think the YA room is off limits to them or 
because they prefer to stay with their peers. 

Conditioning provided by everyone from their 
schools to their parents and even including the public 
librarians they encounter might all be combining to give them 
the message that certain areas are right for them and others 
are wrong. 

More research in this area, for both the children and 
the libraries, is surely needed. A closer look at why books 
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that get checked out are selected and a closer look at why 
preferences are the way they are would also help in assessing 
whether changes in departmental structures might help. 

The fact remains, though, that some work exists to be 
done in this area and should be done with an open mind. 
Very simple questions need to be answered before work tc 
improve youth services in public libraries can begin 
Consider, for example, a question even as basic as one posed 
by Mary R. Somerville: "What sixth grader want to sit in a 
kiddie chair to read?"*-* 

Indeed, as she argues, "We need to ask the children and 
young adult's themselves what they want in the way of 
service." 25 The results, she continues, can help give 
libraries a stronger future. As she reported, Louisville 
Free Public Library Director William Ptacek once said, we 
should all hope "to build a library community for the long- 
term through kids." 26 

In one of her many commentaries on the area of youth 
services, young adult specialist Audrey Eaglen referred to a 
call from past ALSC president Mary Somerville, who said it is 
time that both juvenile and young adult librarians "take 
solid steps not merely to continue library services to youth 
but to re-energize them." 27 

Eaglen offered her own suggestion that one solution 
might be for all youth services divisions within ALA to come 
together to decide how best to serve the younger patrons in 
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the library. "Turf is not the issue at hand," she argued. 
"The issue is nothing less than excellence in service to 
young people - those to whom childrens, young adult and 
school librarians profer their strongest commitment . "28 
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APPENDIX A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. What is your birthdate? 



Month Day Year 



When you answer the next question, please don't count 
books you took out for school assignments. 



2. What was the title of the last book you checked out of a 
public library? 



If you can remember the author's name, please put that 
down, too. 



Please circle the correct answer for the remaining 
questions. 



3. Are you a: Boy or Girl 



4. Are you a: 5th Grader or 6th Grader 



5. If you went into a public library that had different 

rooms for different age groups, which do you think you'd 
most enjoy using? 



Children's Room Young Adult's Room 
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APPENDIX B 



I have reviewed the questionnaire created by Cathy Hakala- 
Aueperk and hereby give her permission to administer it to 
the fifth and sixth grade student3 at Greenview Upper 
Elementary School. 




William C. Burcham 

Director of Curriculum 

South Euclid - Lyndhurst City Schools 




Date 
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South EuclldLyndhursi 
Public Schools 



APPENDIX C 

Memo 



TO: 
FROM: 
RE: 
DATE: 



Mrs. Catherine Hakala-Ausperk 
Bill Buxcham 

October 25, 1990 



Mrs. Brun has indicated her willingness to administer 
the questionnaire. 

I wish you success in your research- 
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APPENDIX L 



SCRIPT 



A RESEARCH PROJECT IS UNDERWAY TO FIND OUT WHAT KINDS OF 
BOOKS CHILDREN YOUR AGE LIKE TO BORROW FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
WHEN YOU'RE FILLING OUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE, PLEASE REMEMBER 
NOT TO INCLUDE ANY ROOKS THAT YOU HAD TO TAKE OUT FOR A 
SCHOOL ASSIGNMENT. THE PERSON CONDUCTING THIS SURVEY IS VERY 
GRATEFUL FOR YOUR COOPERATION. THIS SURVEY IS STRICTLY 
VOLUNTARY. IF ANYONE WOULD RATHER NOT COMPLETE IT, THEY 
DON'T HAVE TO. 
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KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 



HUMAN SUBJECTS REVIEW BOARD 



Notice to Investigator 
of 

Initial Review of Project Application 



Investigator's Name(s ) [~M<^sl*- ~ fr»l,2<rk~ 




Federal and University regulations require that all research involving human subjects be reviewed in advance by 
the full Human Subjects Review Board, except for specific categories of research which may be approved 
through an expedited procedure (Level I and Level II). Results of the initial screening of your project applica- 
tion are indicated below. If there are any questions, please contact your reviewer or the Division of Research 
and Sponsored Programs, 233 Lowry Hall, telephone 672-2070. Upon formal approval, a copy of the signature 
page of your application will be sent to you or your advisor if you are a student. 



Your project will be considered by the Human Subjects Review Board at its meeting on 

(Date) , starting at (Time) in room 243 Lowry HalL Following the 

meeting you will be notified as the Board's action by the Office of Research and Sponsored Programs. 

Your attendance at this meeting is optional. 

You are strongly urged to attend this meeting in order to answer any questions about your 

project. If you are a student, your faculty advisor is also invited to attend. 

LEVEL 11 • Project will be examined by a second reviewer. 

/You may begin your project when notified by the Office of Research and Sponsored Programs. 



You may begin your project immediately. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IS NEEDED BEFORE APPROVAL CAN BE GRANTED. (See 



LEVEL HI Review: 




comments) 



Comments: 
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A Bibliography: Materials recently selected from public 
libraries for pleasure by students at Greenview Upper 
Elementary School, South Euclid, Ohio 



Adler, David A. Cam Jansen and the Mystery at the Monkey 
House. New York: Viking Kestrel, J 985. 

Anderson, Hans Christian. tjj ghfcingalflL. San Diego, CA: 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1985. 

Asimov, Isaac. Extraterrestrials . New York: Harper & Row, 
1988, cl984. 

Babbitt, Natalie. Tuck Eve rlasting . New York: Farrar, 
Straus, Giroux, 1975. 

Base, Graeme. Animalia. New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
1986. 

. The Eleventh Hour. New York: Abrams, 1988. 

Baseball Card Prloe Guide. Ida, WI : Krause Publications, 
1987. 

Becket, Jim. Inca Gold: Choos e Your Own Adventure #85 . 
Toronto, Canada: Bantam, 1988. 

BelJairB, John. The Mummy . the W ill and the Crvpt . New 
York: Dial Books for Young Readers, 1983. 

. The Dark Senret nf Weatherend New York: Dial 

Books for Young Readers, 1984. 

The Lamp from the Warlock's Tomb. New York: 

Dial Books for Young Readers, 1988. 

Berenstain, Michael. The Crea ture Catalog . New York: Random 
House, 1982. 

Bischoff, David. Gremlins 2: The Ne w Batch: Novell s at J gp . 
New York: Avon Books, 1990. 

Blair, Cynthia. The Popcorn Pro^eot. New York: Ballantine, 
1989. 
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Blume, Judy. Freckle Juice. New York: Four Winds Press, 
1971. 

Th B n Again r Mayb e I Won't . Scarsdale, NY: Bradbury 

Press, 1971. 

Tales of a Fourth ftrarie Nothing. New York: Dutton, 

1972. 



Blubber . Scarsdale, NY: Bradbury Press, 1974. 

Starring Sallv J. Freedman Aa Heraslf. Scarsdale, 

NY: Bradbury Press, 1977. 

Super fudge . New York: Dutton, 1980. 

Just Aa Long Aa We're T ogether . New York: Orchard 

Books, 1987. 

Bryant, Bonnie. Horse Shv: The S addle Club . Toronto, New 

York: Bantam Books, 1988. 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson. The Secret fiarrfen. New York: 

Children's Classics, 1987. 

Burnford, Sheila Every. The Tnoredible .Tnurnev . Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1961. 

Byars, Betsy. The Pinballa . New York: Harper & Row, 1977. 

. The Iflth Emergency . Boston, MA: G.K. Hall, 

1988. 

Christian, Mary Blount. Sebastian ( Super Sleuth) and the 
Hair of the Dog Mystery. New York: hacmillan, 1982. 

Christopher, Matt. The Year Mom Won the Pennant . Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1968. 

. Tough to Taokle. Boston: Little, Brown, 1971. 

Ice Magic. Boston: Little, Brown, 1973. 

. The Diamond Champe. Boston: Little, Brown, 1977. 

The Fox Steals Home. Boston: Little, Brown, 1978. 

Cleary, Beverly. Henrv Hugging. New York: William Morrow, 
1950. 



Henry and Beezus. New York: William Mo.xow, 1952. 
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. Bihay. New York: William Morrow, 1964. 

Ramnna the Peat . New York: William Morrow, 1968. 

Sacks. New York: William Morrow, 1973. 

Ramon a the Brave . New York: William Morrow, 1975.. 

. Ramona and Her Mother. New York: William Morrow, 

1979. 



. Ramona Qu jinny. Age B . New York: William Morrow, 

1981. 

Ralph R. Mouse . New York: William Morrow, 1982. 

. Dear Mr. Henahaw. New York: William Morrow, 1983. 

Cohen, Barbara. Thank You. Jankie Robinson. New York: 
Lothrop, Lee & Sheppard Co., 1974. 

Colby, C.B. Civil War Weapons: Small Arms and Artillery of 

the Blu e and Gray . New York: Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, 
1962. 



Colman, Hila. Weekend Sinters . New York: William Morrow, 
1985. 

Conford, Ellen. Hail. Hail Camp Timberwood . Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1978. 

Cooney, Caroline B. The Snow . New York: Scholastic, 1990. 

Corcoran, John. Martial Arts: Traditions , Histo ry r Peop le. 
New York: Gallery Books, 1988. 

Cox, Stephen. The Munchkins Remember: "The Wizard of Qz " ajid 
Beyond. New York: E.P. Dutton, 1989. 

Crew, Linda. Someday 1*11 Laugh About This . New York: 
Delacorte Press, 1990. 

Dahl, Roald. Charlie and the Chocolate Factory . New York: 
Knopf, 1964. 

Dannv. t he Champ ion of the World . New York: Knopf, 

1975. 



. The Wonderful Stnrv of Henrv & ,flar. and Six More . 

New York: Knopf, 1977. 
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. The BFG . New York: Farrar , Straus, Giroux, 1982. 

. T he Witnhes . New York: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 

1983. 

. Matilda . New York: Viking Kestrel, 1988. 

Danziger, Paula. There's a Bat in Bunk Five . New York: 
Delacorte Press, 1980. 

Davidson, Ben J. The Skateboard Book . New York: GroS3et 
& Dunlap, 1976. 

Davis, Jim. The Third Garfield Treasury ! New York: 
Ballantine Books, 1985. 

. Gar-field's Feline Fantasies. New York: Ballantine, 

1990. 

Delton, Judy. That Mushy Stuff . New York: Dell Publishing, 
1989. 

Drew, Way land. Batteries Not Tnnluded: A Novel . New York: 
Berkley Books, 1987. 

Duncan, Lois. I Know What You Did Last Summer . Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1973. 

Dygard, Thomas J. Rebound Caper . New York: William Morrow, 
1983. 

Encyclo pedia of World Air Power . Net? York: Crescent Books, 
1980. 

Estes, Rose. Pi liars of Pentagam: En dless Quest Book: Pick - 
a-Path to Adventure. Dungeons & Dragons. Lake Geneva, 
WI: TSR, 1982. 

Fitzgerald, John Dennis. The Great Brain . New York: Dial 
Press, 1967. 

The flreat Brain at the Academy. New York: Dial 

Press, 1972. 

Fitzhugh 5 Louise. Harriet, the Spy. New York: Harper & Row, 
1964. 

Gardiner, John Reynolds. Stone Fox . New York: Crowell, 
1980. 

Gardner, Craig Shaw. Bank to the Future Part II / A Novel . 
New York: Berkley Books, 1989. 
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Back to the Future Part III / A Novel . New 

York: Berkley Books, 1990. 

Garner, Alan. A Bag of Moonahine. New York: Delacorte 
Press, 1986. 

George, Jean Craighead. My Side of the Mountain . New 
York: Dutton, 1988. 

Gi££, Patricia Reilly. The Clue at the Zoo: The Pnlk* Dot 
Private Eve . New York: Dell, 1990. 

Gilson, Jamie. Thirteen Wava to Rink a Sub . New York: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1982. 

Golding, William. Lord of the Flies . New York: Capricorn 
Books, 1954. 

Grahame, Kenneth. The Wind in the Willnwa . New York: 
Charles Scribner, 1954. 

Groening, Matt. Childhood is Hell: A Cartoon Book. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1988. 

Hahn, Mary Downing. The Doll in the Garden: A Ghoflt Storv . 
New York: Clarion Books, 1989. 

Handford, Martin. Where's Waldo? Boston: Little, Brown, 
1987. 

Hawke, Simon. Friday the 13th Part TT: A Novel . New York: 
New American Library, 1988. 

. Friday the 13th Part 3: A Novel. ha«ed on the 

motion picture Friday the l?th— part TTI. New York: 
New American Library, 1988. 

Haynes, Betty. Teen Taxi . New York: Bantam, 1990. 

Henry, Marguerite. Born to Trot . New York: Rand McNally, 
1950. 



Hiller, B.B. Teenage Mutant Nin.ia Turtles: a novellzation . 
New York: Dell Publishing, 1990. 

Holl, Kristi. The Haunting of Cabin B . New York: Atheneum, 
1987. 

Hopkins, Lee Bennett. Do You Know What Dav Tomorrow Is?: A 
Teacher- a Almanac . New York: Citation Press, 1975. 
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Jackson, Bo. Bo Knows Ro: The Autohi ogra phy of a Rail player . 
New York: Doubleday, 1990. 

Jaffee, Al. Al Jaffee 'a MAD (Yeenh^ Rejects . New York: 
Warner Books, 1990. 

Kane , Stephen . Skateboard: a Step-by-Step Guide to 

Improving Your Techniques. New York: Gallery Books, 
1989. 

Keene, Carolyn. Murder on Ice: The Nanny Drew F i1es r Case 3 . 
New York: Pocket Books, 1986. 

The Joker's Revenge. New York: Pocket Books, 

1988. 

High MarkB for Malice: The Nan ny Drew Files. Hase 

22. New York: Pocket Books, 1939. 

Last Dance: The Nancv Drew Files. Case 37 . New 

York: Pocket Books, 1989. 

A Date With Deception: A Summer Love Trilogy tt1 . 

Case 4B. New York: Pocket Books, 1990. 

Key, Ted. The Cat from Oute r Space . New York: Pocket Books, 
1978. 

King, Stephen. The Shining. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1977. 

. The Stand. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1978. 

Four Past Midnight. New York: Viking, 1990. 

Kline, Richard. The Ulti mate Paper Airplane . New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1985. 

Konigsburg, E.L. From the Mixed-Up Files of M rs. Basil E . 
Frankweiler . New York: Atheneum, 1967. 

Krementz, Jill. A Very Young Gvmnaat. New York: Knopf, 
1978. 

Kurtz, Katherine. Dervnl C henkmate: Volume II in the 
Chronicles of the Dervnl. New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1972. 

Larson, Gary. The Far Side. Kansas City: Andrews and 
McMeel, 1982. 
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Lattimore, Deborah Nourse. The Dragon 'a Poba . New York: 
Harper & Row, 1990. 

Laux, Keith R. The Worl d's flraateBt Paper Airplane and Tnv 

Book. Blue Ridge Summit, PA: Tab Books, 1987. 

Lee, Stan. How to Draw Comics the Marvel Way New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1978. 

Lewis, C.S. PrinnB naapian New York: Macmillan, 1951. 

Lewis, Linda. We Hate Everything But Boya . New York: 
Pocket Books, 1985. 

Lichtman, Wendy. Telling Secrets. New York: Harper & Row, 
1986. 

Littke, Lael. Prom Dress. New York: Scholastic, 1989. 

McArthur, Nancy. The Return of the Plant That Ate Dirty 
Socks- New York: Avon Books, 1990. 

McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price. New York: The Viking Press, 
1971, cl943. 

McEvoy, Seth. Backstage Surprise: New Kid* on the Rlnnlr ; 
the novels. New York: Pocket Books, 1990. 

Manes, Stephen. Be a Perfect Per son in Just Three Days New 
York: Clarion Books, 1982. 

Marney, Dean. The Computer That Ate nj v ^rotrhft^ Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1985. 

Martin, Ann. Claudia and the P hantom Phone nails . New Yci'k: 
Scholastic, 1986. 

Kristy's Rreat Idea. New York: Scholastic, 1986. 

Dawn and the Impossible Three New York: 

Scholastic, 1987. 

Babv-Sitters on Board! New York: Scholastic, 

1988. 

Boy-Crazy Stagey. Lakeville, CT: Grey Castle 

Press, 1988. 

Jeasi'a Secret Language ; The Baby-Sitters f^u b 

New York: Scholastic, 1988. 
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. Karen ' a Roller Rlcatea: Bahv-Si ttera Little 

Slater. New York: Scholastic, 1988. 

. Stacev's Mistake: The Babv-Si ttera glub. 

New York: Scholastic, 1988. 

Claudia a nd the New Girl! The Rahy-Sl ttera Club. 

New York: Scholastic, 1989. 

Dawn on th e Cnaat: The Baby-Si ttera Cllih *23. 

New York: Scholastic, 1989. 

. Jess! and the Superbrat: The Baby-Sittera Club 

M2I. New York: Scholastic, 3989. 

. Jessi Ramsey, pet-sitter: The Baby-Sitters Club. 

New York: Scholastic, 1989. 

Karen's Klttvcat C lnh: Babv-fiJ ttera Little Slater. 

New York: Scholastic, 1989. 

. Kriatv & the Mother's Dav Surprise: Rahv-Sittera 

Club #24 . New York: Scholastic, 1989. 

Claudia and the Great Search: The Babv-Sittera 

Club #33 . New York: Scholastic, 1990. 

Dawn and the Older Bov: The Baby-S ittera Club . 

New York: Scholastic, 1990. 

Krlatv's Mystery Admirer: The Baby-Sittera Club 

&3fl. New York: Scholastic, 1990. 

MarvAnne and the Great Romance: The Baby-Sitters 

Club. New York: Scholastic, 1990. 

Matthews, Jill. The Lives and Loves of New Kids on the 
Block. New York: Pocket Books, 1990. 

Mazer, Norma Fox. Up in Seth/s Room . New York: Delacorte 
Press, 1979. 

Miles, Ellen. Wlzardfl & Warriors: Worlds of Power, a novel 
baaed on the best-selling game bv Acclaim. New York: 
Scholastic, 1990. 

Miller, Harry. The Common Sense Book of Kitten and Cat 
Care. Toronto, New York: Bantam Books, 1987. 

Montgomery, L.M. Anne of Green Gables. New York: Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1935. 
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. Anne of Windy Pnplars. New York: Grosset & 

Dunlap, 1936. 

Nana, Ed. Rohooops . New York: Dell Publishing, 1987. 

Newman, Frederick. Mouth Sounds ; How to Whiatle r Pop r 
Click and Honk Ynur Wav to Socia l Success . New 
York: Workman Pub., 1980. 

North, Sterling. Rannal . New York: Dutton, [■•.384], 1963. 

O'Brien, Robert C. The Secret of NIMH; hardnnvpr tit ls r 
Mrs. Fri sbv and the Rata of NTMH . New York: 
Scholastic, [1982?]. 

O'Dell, Scott. TsTand of the Blue Dolphins. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1960. 

. Streams to the River. River to t he Sea: a 

novel of Saoagawea . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1986. 

Otto, Margaret Glover. Pumpkin dinger and Spice . New 
York: Holt, 1954. 

Parish, Peggy. Amelia Bedel la . New York: Harper & Row, 
1963. 

Paterson, Katherine. The Great GIHv Hopkins . New York: 
Crowell, 1978. 

Paulsen, Gary. The Fo.- rman. Nashville, TN: T. Nelson, 
1977. 

Peck, Richard. Princess Ashley. New York: Delacorte 
Press, 1987. 

Peck, Robert Newton. A Dav No Plga Would Die . New York: 
Dell, 1974, cl972. 

Soup & Me . New York: Knopf, 1975. 

. Soup in the Saddle . New York: Knopf, 1983. 

Pike, Christopher. Chain Letter . New York: Avon Books, 
1986. 
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